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Canada 
Nova  Scotia 


Progress  of  extension  vork.  -  Since  the  reorganization  of  exten- 
sion work  in  May,  1926,  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  an  expan- 
sion of  activities  has  resulted.  During  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1927.  14  agricultural  representatives  or  county  agents  were  employed  in 
as  many  districts,  12  of  them  working  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
about  four  times  as  many  as  were  employed  previous  to  the  reorganization. 
They  held  643  meetings;  made  10,882  visits  to  farmers  to  discuss  their 
problems;  traveled  99,100  miles  by  motor  car;  held  meetings  with  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs;  coached  club  members  in  judging  cattle,  sheep,  and 
Lne;  organized  s  and  community  fairs;  formed  livestock  shipping 
ociations;  assisted  in  organizing  egg  circles;  and  gave  demonstrations 
in  poultry  culling,  killing,  dressing,  and  packing. 

First  demonstration  train.  -  In  1926,   the  first  demonstration 
train  traveled  over  the  province,  starting  from  Truro  on  June  26.  The 

tour  was  arranged  by  the  department  in  cooperation 
Arrangement  and    with  the  Canadian  Railway,  the  Dominion  Atlantic, 
organization     and  other  systeifts,  and  was  finished  on  July  14. 
of  tour        Points  were  visited  in  the  western  part  of  the  prov- 
ince from  Truro  to  Yarmouth,  and  stops  were  also 
made  at  South  Shore  and  Midland  points.   The  superintendent  of  agricul- 
tural societies  was  instructed  in  regard  to  preparation  and  arrangement 
of  the  tour,  including  routing  and  advertising,  and  when  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  train  to  start,  he  presided  over  a  meeting  held  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  tour.  The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  who 
was  the  first,  speaker,  stated  the  department  was  featuring  the  cow.,  the 
pig,  and  the  hen,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  ideas  which  if  put 
into  practice  by  those  visiting  the  train  would  render  Nova  Scotia  self- 
supporting  and  obviate  the  spending  of  thousands  of 
Object  of  tour.   dollars  in  importing  supplies  each  year.  There  were 
Contents  of      six  cars  on  the  train.  The  first  carried  supplies, 
coaches        In  the  second  car  were  dairy  cows  -  two  grade  Hol- 
steins,  a  grade  Ayrshire,  a  Guernsey  and  a  Jersey 
grade  -  and  wall  placards  gave  advice  in  regard  to 
home-grown  feeds.  The  third  car  carried  hogs  -  Yorkshire  pigs,  a  York- 
shire sow,  a  select  hog,  an  unfinished  hog,  and  a  heavy  hog.  The  fourth 
car,  the  poultry  and  dairy  products  car,  had  an  exhibit  showing  modern 
methods  of  poultry  production;  an  incubator  and  stove  breeder  in  oper*-- 
tion;  a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chickens  hatched  in  the  natural  way,  a  con- 
venient coop  and  run,  models  of  hen  houses,  samples  of  desirable  feeds; 
and  a  display  of  dairy  utensils  and  equipment  which  took  up  half  the  car. 
Demonstrations  were  given  in  testing  milk  and  cream  for  butterfat.  Ex- 
hibits by  the  department  of  health  and  the  women's  institutes  occupied 
the  fifth  car.  A  unique  exhibit  of  the  latter,  especially  designed  for 
children,  consisted  of  a  model  showing  a  main  road  with  two  branches, 
one  leading  to  the  fairy  house  of  health  where  right  food  promoted  health 
and  happiness,  while  the  other  branch  led  to  the  witches'  house  of  woe 
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where  wrong  food  brought  ill  health  and  unhappiness.  There  were  placards 
advocating  the  use  of  more  milk  and  drawings  showing  "  a  safe  well"  and  "a 
dangerous  well."  The  sixth  car  was  a  combination  buffet  and  sleeping  car. 
A  second  tour  was  :rade  by  the  agricualtural  demonstration  train  frcm  May  31 
+  o  July  8,  1927,  and  was  visited  by  more  than  50,000  persons.  It  had 
eight  cars  and  was  a  veritable  college  on  wheels.  Farm  machinery  was 
displayed  and  a  new  feature  was  an  exhibit  of  a  Chinchilla  doe  and  litter 
of  six  rabbits. 

?■:?? '  -jnd  girls'  club  work.  -  Beys'  and  girls'  club  work  is  now 
carried  or.  in  12  of  the  18  counties  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1927,  there  were 
pig,  calf-feeding,  and  poultry  clubs.  The  two  latter  were  organized  for 
the  first  time —  8  calf-feeding  clubs  in  7  counties  and  7  poultry  clubs 
in  4  counties.  Pig  clubs  which  began  in  1922  with  one  club  and  30  mem- 
bers numbered  25  clubs  with  42S  members  in  1927.  The  objects  of  pig 
clubs,  according  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Federal  department  in  1921 
are: 

(1)  To  stimulate  greater  interest  in  hog  raising  among  boys  and 
girls  and  to  develop  a  more  general  knowledge  of  marketing  methods. 

(2)  To  give  boys  and  girls  practical  instruction  in  swine  judging, 
so  that  they  might  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  mar- 
ket types  to  select  breeding  stock  intelligently. 

(3)  To  develop  the  community  principle  of  breeding  hogs. 

(4)  To  create  a  keener  study  of  production  costs,  thus  bringing 
about  improved  methods  in  feeding  and  management. 

(5)  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  producing  a  superior  type  of  bacon 
hog  and  marketing  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs  have  aided  in  developing  the  swine  in- 
dustry of  Nova  Scotia.  Before  they  were  organized  all  hogs  were  marketed 

dressed.   The  first  shipment  of  live  hogs  was  made 
Results  of     in  1922,  the  year  the  first  club  was  formed,  and 
pig-club  work     now  they  are  marketed, every  month,  most  of  them  ba- 
con hogs,  the  type  recognized  throughout  Canada. 
Farmers  are  raising  more  hogs  as  a  result  of  club  v/ork,  as  they  are  sure 
of  a  satisfactory  market. 

Quebec 

f'r.ys  and  girls  calf-f  ~?ding;  competitions.  -  The  Federal  and  pro- 
vincial departments  of  agriculture  have  been  encouraging  calf-feeding 

competitions  among  the  young  people  of  Quebec  for 
the  past  five  years.   The  object  of  the  competi- 
Object     tions  is  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  the  improve- 
ment of  young  breeding  stock  and  to  encourage  the 
love  of  farm  life  in  general;  impress  upon  them  the 
economical  and  practical  feeding  of  young  calves  to  obtain  the  maximum 
production  from  the  animals  when  mature;  encourage  the  study  of  cost  of 
production;  develop  the  principle  of  community  breeding;  demonstrate  the 
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importance  of  appraising  young  breeding  stock;  and  encourage  the  use  of 
good  sires.  The  results  of  this  work  have  been  good,  and  the  number  of 
competitions  has  steadily  increased.  From  a  beginning  of  10  competitions 
and  250  members  in  1923,  there  were  52  competitions  with  1,510  members  in 
1927.  In  1927,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  still  better  results,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  competitions  with  the  same  animals  for  three  years 
at  least;  that  is,  to  include  yearlings  and  two-year  olds.  Those  who 
competed  in  1926  and  1927,  therefore,  had  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
the  1928  competitions.  Each  competition  must  have  at  least  15  members, 
boys  and  girls  from  10  to  18  years,  all  from  the  same  parish,  if  possible. 

The  Federal  and  province  1  departments  each  paj/  50  per  cent  of  the 
awards  in  each  of  the  three  classes.   Each  competitor  is  required  to  pay 

an  entry  fee  of  $1.   The  first  year  competition  is 

open  to  districts  organizing  calf  feeding  for  the 

Regulations    first  time,  and  each  competitor  must  raise  two 

calves  born  after  January  1.   The  competition  must 

include  at  least  15  entries  and  in  the  case  of  male 

calves  only  purebred  animals  are  eligible  .  The  second 

year  competition  includes  two  classes  -  calves  born 

during  the  year  and  yearling  animals  exhibited  the  previous  year.   In  the 

third  year  competitions  there  are  three  classes  -  15  entries  of  calves 

born  during  the  year.  8  entries  of  yearling  animals  exhibited  the  second 

year,  and  5  entries  of  two-year  old  animals  exhibited  the  first  and 

second  years.   Each  competitor  is  required  to  send  a  detailed  report  of 

cost  of  feeding  to  the  agronomist  the  first  of  each  month.   The  agronomist 

and  the  promoter  of  the  Federal  department  make  monthly  visits,   where 

possible,  „o  the  competitors. 

Farm  boys'  week.  -  A  farm  boys'  week  was  held  at  MacDonald  College 
from  July  2  to  9,  1928.  This  was  something  of  an  innovation  and  its  ob- 
ject was  to  give  farmers'  sons  a  holiday  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  goes  on  at  an  agricultural  college.  The  original  plan  was  to  have 
100  boys,  but  so  many  applied  that  the  limit  was  raised  to  150,  and  final- 
ly 250,  and  even  then  50  applicants  were  refused.  Twenty-one  counties 
of  Quebec  were  represented,  boys  coming  from  Pontiac  in  the  extreme  west 
to  Bonaventure  in  the  extreme  east.  Practically  every  English-speaking 
section  of  the  province  was  represented.  The  first  day,  July  2,  was 
registration  day.  The  next  day  the  college  buildings  were  visited  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  boys  engaged  in  sports,  while  movies, 
singing,  and  other  social  features  occupied  the  evening.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  mornings  were  taken  up  with  visits  to  some  of  the  departments 
of  the  college.  Two  farms  of  note  were  visited  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sports  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 
Trips  to  points  of  interest  on  Friday  morning  and  a  field  day  in  the 
afternoon  completed  the  program.  The  only  expense  the  boys  had  in  con- 
nection with  the  trip  was  transportation  to  and  from  the  college,  as  they 
were  the  guests  of  the  institution.  The  first  farm  boys'  week  in  Quebec 
was  considered  a  real  success,  bringing  the  college  staff,  as  it  did, 
into  close  contact  with  a  representative  group  of  young  people  from  the 
farm  and  giving  the  boys  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  other  boys  and 
men  with  the  same  interests. 
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Saskatchewan 

Farm  boys'  camps.  -  Farm  boys'  camps,  begun  about  14  years  ago 
by  the  weed  and  seed  commissioner  of  the  province,  are  now  one  of  the 

important  activities  of  the  junior  extension  work 
of  the  university  and  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
Objec-  h  the  agricultural  societies  or  any  recognized 

rural  organization.  The  movement  has  grown  tremen- 
dously, and  changes  have  been  made  in  regulations 
first  adopted  regarding  eligibility  to  attend  the  camps.  The  idea  of 
the  founder  was  to  bring  together  200  or  300  boys  every  year  when  one 
of  the  large  agricultural  exhibitions  was  being  held  to  show  them  the 
best  the  province  could  produce  as  an  incentive  to  do  as  wel]  or  better 
when  they  became  farm  mar'  ]  t  camp  was  held  at  Regina,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Regina  Exhibition  Board,  and  was  attended  by  200  boys 
from  16  municipalities.  There  were  20  teams,  each  consisting  of  10  boys, 
14  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  in  by  the  agricultural  secretaries  or 
the  county  agents.  An  entrance  fee  of  $1.25  was  required  of  each  boy  to 
cover  partly  the  cost  of  conducting  the  camp.  Four  years  later,  in  1919, 
so  many  boys  applied  for  admittance  to  Regina  that  a  new  system  had  to 
be  adopted,  and  two  camps  were  held  that  year.  The  second  one  was  organi- 
zed at  Saskatoon,  after  a  conference  of  the  Regina  and  Saskatoon  Exhibi- 

bition  Boards  with  the  extension  department  of  the 
Saskatoon  camp    University.  The  program  at  each  camp  was  different 
and  a  boy  attending  both  camps  received  all-round 
training  in  stock  judging,  grain  judging,  and  weed 
and  crop  identification.  Later  d      rations  and  competitions  in  cul- 
ling and  judging  hens  were  added  to  the  program. 

By  1922,  the  movement  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ex- 
tension department  suggested  that  camps  be  organized  in  neighborhoods 

re  exhibitions  of  Class"  B"  were  held.  At  present 
Small  camps  in     three  small  camps  are  held  besides  the  two  large 
addition  to  two    ones.   Teams  of  five  boys  each,  14  to  17  years  old, 
large  ones       who  live  on  the  farm  at  least  10  months  of  the  year 
and  obtain  their  living  from  the  farm,  are  eligible 
to  attend  a  large  camp  and  must  be  accompained  by  an  adult  supervisor. 
Not  more  than  50  teams  are  admitted  each  year  to  Regina  or  Saskatoon. 
Teams  of  three  boys,  13  to  16  years  old,  with  or  without  a  supervisor,  are 
admitted  to  th8  small  camps,  30  teams  being  the  maximum  number  allowed  at 
each  camp.   Boys  are  encouraged  to  go  to  one  of  the  small  camps  first  and 
afterwards  to  try  the  Regina  camp  and  then  the  Saskatoon.  A  boy  is  allow- 
ed to  attend  only  one  camp  a  year  and  is  admitted  to  the  same  camp  but  once. 

The  camps  are  under  the  management  of  the  extension  department  of 
the  university.   The  boys  are  divided  into  two  or  four  companies  with  a 

captain  in  command  of  each  who  is  general^  a  super- 
visor who  has  attended  several  camps  and  is  acquaint- 
Management    ed  with  the  regulations  and  methods  of  management. 
They  have  quarters  in  one  of  the  large  school  build- 
ings in  the  city  where  the  camp  is  held  and  everything  is  provided  ex- 
cept blankets,  pillows,  towels,  and  soap.   The  exhibition  board  whose 
guests  the  boys  are,  arranges  to  have  the  meals  cooked  and  served  in  the 
school  or  provided  by  a  nearby  caterer,  much  emphasis  being  laid  on  hav- 
ing an  abundance  of  good  food  at  all  the  camps. 
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The  camps  are  educational  as  well  as  recreational  institutions,  and 
not  merely  places  to  conduct  stock-judging  competitions.   The  boys  visit 

points  of  interest  in  the  city  where  the  camp  is 

Educational  as  well    held  and  have  free  tickets  to  the  grand  stands 

as  recreational  in-   at  the  exhibitions.  The  day's  program  begins  at 

stitutions        6:15  in  the  morning  and  lasts  until  10.30  at 

night.  A  half  day  of  the  time  spent  at  the  camp 

is  allowed  the  boys  to  do  what  they  like.   There 

are  games  and  physical  exercise  with  a  physical  director  in  charge.   The 

training  at  the  small  camps  is  preparatory  to  that  of  the  large  camps  and 

includes  competitions  in  judging  heavy  horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows, 

bacon  hogs,  and  in  identifying  weeds  and  weed 
Training  at  small  seeds.  At  Regina  the  same  classes  of  animals  are 
camps  preparatory  judged,  but  the  judging  is  more  difficult.  At 
to  large  camps         Saskatoon  the  program  includes  competitions  in 

mutton  judging,  judging  hens  for  egg  production, 
judging  grain,  and  identifying  farm  crops,  weeds, 
and  weed  seeds.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  are  given  at  each  camp  on  the 
subjects  of  the  competitions,  besides  talks  on  agriculture,  home  beau- 
tification,  health,  and  citizenship.  In  the  judging  competitions, 
the  boys  are  required  to  place  a  class  of  four  animals  and  write  out 
their  reasons  for  placing.  The  winners  receive  prizes,  the  highest 
award  being  the  Mantle  Memorial  Scholarship,  worth  about  $100,  and  used 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Saskatoon.  To  receive  this  scholarship 
the  boy  standing  highest  in  the  competitions  must  apply  for  and  promise 
to  use  it.  The  exhibition  association  also  offers  a  $50  scholarship  to 
the  boy  standing  the  highest  in  each  competition.  Cups  and  shields  are 
awarded  to  teams  winning  first  place,  and  at  the  small  camps  prizes  are 
given  in  the  shape  of  gold  watches  to  boys  standing  highest  in  the 
whole  number  of  competitions  and  books  and  medals  to  members  of  teams 
that  stand  high.  In  1926,  16  boys  won  prizes  -  6  at  Regina,  7  at  Saska- 
toon, -,nd  1  each  at  Battleford,  Yorkton,  and  Prince  Albert. 

Preparatory  one-day  judging  courses  are  held  by  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  university  for  each  society  or  community  that  decides  to 

send  a  team  to  a  large  camp.  In  many  places  this 

is  a  big  event,  and  the  boys'  parents  come  to  the 

Preparatory  courses    courses.   Cars  take  the  boys  to  the  different 

farms  where  the  judging  takes  place.  At  one  farm 
horses  are  judged,  at  another  cattle,  and  weeds 
are  identified  on  the  roadside  and  around  the  farmyards.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  supervisor  meets  the  team  and  gives  the  boys  special  training 
every  Saturday  for  five  or  six  weeks  before  they  go  to  camp.  In  1926, 
64  preparatory  courses  were  held  with  an  attendance  of  1,511. 

Since  this  movement  began  in  1915,  more  than  5,000  farm  boys  have 
attended  one  or  more  camps.  The  camps  are  exercising  a  very  beneficial 

influence  over  the  young  farmers.   A  boy  who  has 
attended  a  small  camp  and  passed  on  to  one  of 
Results  of        the  large  ones,  has  learned  something  about 
camp  training         sound  agricultural  principles,  knows  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  animal,  the  importance  of  good 
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clean  seed.,  and  the  place  of  poultry  and  dairying  on  the  farm.  The  boys 
are  encouraged  to  join  pig  or  junior  breeding  clubs,  to  grow  registered 
seed,  and  to  join  their  local  agricultural  societies. 

•?'  and  girls'  clubs.  -  Twenty-eight  boys'  and  girls'  bacon 
pig  clubs  were  conducted  in  the  province  in  1927  with  a  membership  of  463. 
A  total  of  2,150  hogs  were  fed,  finished,  and  marketed.  Boys  and  girls 
from  11  to  21  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  each  club  must  have  at 

■tst  10  members.  The  pigs  are  exhibited  at  the  local  fairs  where  prizes 

3  awarded,  one-third  paid  by  the  local  agricultural  society,  one-third 
by  the  Dominion  livestock  branch,  and  one-third  by  the  provincial  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  A  judging  competition  is  held  between  teams  of  two 

.oers  each  to  determine  the  teams  to  take  part  in  the  interclub  com- 
petition. In  1926,  21  teams  represented  their  clubs  at  the  interclub 
competition  held  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  members  traveled 
as  guests  of  the  railway  companies,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trip  were 
defrayed  by  a  grant  to  each  club  from  the  Saskatchewan  Swine  Breeders' 

ociation.  The  two  teams  scoring  highest  in  the  interclub  competition 
were  s  i  a  trip  to  Toronto  to  the  Royal  Fair,  the  members,  of  one 
team  as  the  guests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  other,  the 
guests  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

Agr: cultural  lecture  car.  -  As  a  new  venture  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  university  operated  an  agricultural  lecture  car  in  1925-27 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  in  connection  with  the  short  courses 
held  every  winter  for  the  farmers.  The  car,  operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  was  fitted  up  to  hold  as  large  audiences 
as  possible.  The  object  was  to  reach  new  Canadian  settlers  and  to 
visit  places  without  a  local  organization  or  a  suitable  hall  for  a  meeting 
place.  Two  lecturers,  a  livestock  specialist  and  a  field  crops  expert, 
were  on  the  car,  and  for  a  short  time  the  superintendents  of  the  Dom- 
inion experimental  farms  at  Scott  and  Rosthern  each  gave  their  services 
while  the  car  was  in  their  districts.  Forty-one  pl<agts  were  visited, 
and  more  than  3,000  adults  attended  the  lectures.  In  most  places  special 
lectures  were  given  for  the  school  children. 

Scotland 

Inquiry  as  to  extent  agricultural  education  is  reaching  actual 
farmers ■  -  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  Scotland,  an  investigation  y.'as  conducted  during  1927  to  determine  "how 

far  agricultural  education  is  reaching  those 
Metnod  of  conducting   actually  engaged  in  farming  in  Scotland  and  is 
inquiry         directly  productive  of  improvement  of  farm  prac- 
tice." The  person  chosen  for  this  task  held  the 
position  of  assistant  lecturer  in  agriculture  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  College,  Glasgow,  35  years  ago  and  was  frequently 
engaged  in  lecture  work  among  the  farmers  in  the  college  area.  Knowing 
the  beginnings  of  the  work  as  few  did,  no  one  was  considered  better 
qualified  +o  r.ake  a  comparison  of  past  and  present  conditions.  A  review 
of  the  results  of  this  investigation  and  the  conclusions  reached,  which 
were  embodied  in  a  detailed  report  published  early  in  1928,  are  given 
herewith.   In  conducting  the  inquiry,  tours  were  made  through  rural  dis- 
tricts and  interviews  were  helc  with  farmers,  county  organizers  (county 
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agricultural  extension  leaders),  instructors,  and  others  especially  in- 
terested in  or  acquainted  with  agricultural  development.  Information  was 
also  obtained  from  officers  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  the  staffs  and 
secretaries  of  the  three  agricultural  colleges  situated  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  representatives  of  the  agricultural  press,  and 
members  and  officials  of  milk-recording  societies,  and  other  farmers1 
organizations. 

The  report  first  refers  to  the  attitude  of  farmers  35  years  ago 
regarding  agricultural  education  and  research  and  reviews  the  benefits 

that  have  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the 
Change  in  attitude  of  extension  officers  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
enlightened  farmers  the  county  organizers  and  their  staffs  of  instruc- 
since  extension  schemes  tcrs,  since  the  period  1901  lo  1905,  when  ex- 
became  general         tension  schemes  became  general.  The  organizers, 

the  chiefs  of  the  county  extension  staffs,  be- 
sides arranging  the  work  of  their  assistants  and  attending  to  office 
duties,  give  lectures  to  farmers  and  render  them  direct  assistance  on 
their  farms.  They  may  also  be  consulted  by  farmers  in  their  offices  and 
at  the  markets;  give  assistance  in  clean  milk  competitions,  soil  analyses, 
and  the  like;  assist  and  advise  education  authorities  in  regard  to  rural 
science  classes  in  some  counties,  and  in  others  give  advice  and  in- 
struction to  cheese  makers.  In  the  area  of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Aberdeen,  there  is  a  director  of  county  work,  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  the  extension  activities  of  the  district  and  gives  helpful  direction  to 
the  organizers.  Although  there  is  no  officer  of  this  kind  in  the 
Endinburgh  and  Glasgow  areas,  the  organizers  are  in  closer  touch  with  the 
principals  and  teachers  at  the  college,  some  having  their  headquarters  at 
the  college,  and  in  a  few  cases  give  lectures  to  college  classes.  For 
25  years  or  more  the  organizers  have  been  endeavoring  to  educate  the  farm- 
ers and  are  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  the  pioneer  extension  work, 
principally  carried  on  through  lectures  and  experiments.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  work  a  marked  change  was  noted  in  the  attitude  of  enlightened 
farmers  to  the  value  of  such  means  of  obtaining  agricultural  education. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  many  farmers  were  skeptical  of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  research  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  At 
present  progressive  farmers  not  only  have  no  criticism  to  make,  but 
acknowledge  they  have  a  better  knowledge  of  fertilizers,  raise  better 
dairy  cattle  and  poultry,  and  produce  milk  mere  economically  as  a  result 
of  education. 

The  more  material  benefits  from  the  work  of  the  extension  staffs 
may  be  noted  in  the  realm  of  fertilizing  and  crop  production,  as  their 

lectures  and  experiments  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  these  two  lines,  very  little  atten- 
Material         tion  having  been  given  to  raising  and  feeding 
benefits  livestock,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater 

difficulty  and  expense  in  conducting  experiments. 
An  examination  of  cropping  statistics  from  1886  to  1925  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  influence  of  the  instruction  and  advice  given  by  the  exten- 
sion officials.  Due  consideration  was  given,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
this  influence  is  not  always  shown  by  increased  returns,  but  sometimes  by 
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reduced  cost  of  production.  The  difficulty  of  determining  how  much  im- 
proved crop  production  was  due  to  instruction  received  in  schools  and 
classes  and  to  research,  and  how  much  to  such  agencies  as  the  agricul- 
tural press,  the  national  and  local  agricultural  societies  and  organi- 
sation-, was  also  taken  into  account.  The  statistics  for  the  periods  1895 
to  1900  and  1921  to  1925  were  taken  as  affording  the  best  comparison  of 
crop  yields.  In  comparing  yields  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  swedes,  and  mangolds  for  these  two  periods,  a  slight  increase  was 
observed  in  those  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  none  in  that  of  mangolds, 
while  in  the  case  of  oats,  potatoes,  turnips  and  swedes,  there  were 
yields  of  14.4  cwt .  ,  6.7  tons,  and  16.8  tons  per  acre  respectively  in 
1921  to  1925  against  13.2  cwt.,  5.4  tons  and  15.0  tons  in  1896  to  1900, 
or  an  increase  of  58,000  tons  of  cats,  189,000  tons  of  potatoes,  and 
72£  DC  tons  of  root  crops.  These  crops  occupy  an  important  part  of  the 
cultivated  area  in  Scotland  and  the  money  value  of  the  increases  is  a 
large  sum.  Definite  results  were  observed  from  the  use  of  improved  grass 
seed  mixtures,  and  as  a  consequence  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the 
land  has  increased.  The  following  figures  furnish  an  example  of  this: 


Laurencekirk  District 
Kincardine  County 


Capar  District 
Fife  County 


1912  to  1914 

1925 

1912  tol914| 

1925 

Number 
pastured 

Number 
pastured 

i             i 

Number 
pastured 

i              r 

35,000 
12,950 

Number 
pastured 

Sheep 

Cattle.  . 





imals 

14,000 
6,400 

24,000 
6,600 

51,400 
12,850 

Total  an 

20,400 

30,600 

1             i 
47,950 

64,250 

Though  the  acreage  in  pasture  in  the  two  districts  was  practically 
the  same  in  both  periods  -  57,200  acres  in  both  cases  in  Laurencekirk 
District,  and  96,500  acres  in  1912  to  1914  and  96,400  in  1925  in  Capar 
District,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  number  of  sheep  pastured.  The 
inquiry  showed  that  more  fertilizer  of  a  better  quality  was  used  than 
when  extension  work  began  to  be  general,  and  methods  of  applying  fertili- 
zers were  better  understood  as  a  result  of  attending  lectures.  Sound 
knowledge  of  fertilizers  was  not  universal,  as  the  farmer  often  relied  on 
the  advice  of  the  dealer  rather  than  on  that  of  the  college,  who,  however, 
in  many  cases  had  attended  the  college  lectures  or  studied  results  of 
experiments. 


The  influence  of  the  extension  activities  of  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  West  of  Scotland  College  was  re- 
flected in  the  improvement  of  the  cheese-making 
industry  of  the  region.  This  is  due  to  the  work 
of  the  local  cheese-making  instructors  and  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  school.  From  the  in- 
spection of  cheese  dairies  visited  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  it  was  evident  that  great  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  advice  of  the  instructors. 


Influence  of  Kilmarnock 
Dairy  School 
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The  Scottish  Milk  Records  Association  nas  been  responsible  for  a 
great  improvement  in  the  dairy  industry.  The  officers  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  connected  with  this  work  and 
Work  of  Scottish  Milk   the  county  organizers  give  lectures  and  advice 
Records  Association    in  milk  recording.  The  object  of  the  association 

is  to  induce  all  to  use  these  records  as  a 
guide  m  selecting  and  breeding  as  well  as  in  feeding  their  animals. 
Advice  is  given  the  farmers  through  personal  visits  and  the  distribution 
of  literature.  The  work  was  begun  in  1903.  In  the  first  three  years, 
less  than  103  herds  were  tested  with  an  average  of  less  than  1,000  cows 
a  year.  In  1914,  641  herds  and  26,424  cows  were  tested.  There  was  a 
decline  in  numbers  during  the  period  of  the  World  War,  but  in  1926  the 
number  of  herds  tested  wss  730  and  the  number  of  cows  29,232,  or  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  cows  in  milk  in  counties  where  dairying  was  extensively 
practiced.  These  figures  show  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  have  still 
to  be  educated  to  the  advantages  of  milk  recording.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  societies  use  the  records  only  to  improve  the  value  of  their  herds, 
and  very  few  recognize  as  yet  their  importance  as  a  means  of  regulating 
feeding  according  to  milk  yield. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  poultry-keeping  in- 
dustry, partly  due  to  egg-laying  tests,  distribution  of  eggs  from  the  best 

laying  breeds,  lectures  and  advice  of  college 
Improvement  in  teachers,  and  the  importance  given  the  subject 
poultry  keeping      in  the  press.  Results  may  be  seen  in  better 

breeds,  better  housing  and  feeding.  The  in- 
terest in  poultry  keeping  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  persons  attending  lectures.   In  1908, 
the  poultry  raised  in  Scotland  was  4,107,000  chickens,  294,000  ducks, 
26,000  geese,  and  69,000  turkeys  against  5,015,000  chickens,  292,600 
ducks,  28,600  geese,  and  90,500  turkeys  in  1926.  The  average  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  in  a  year  increased  from  84  in  1913  to  100  in  1925. 
In  other  lines  of  activity,  as  horticulture  and  beekeeping,  good 
work  is  being  done  by  the  extension  agents  of  the  colleges.   In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  education  by  the  three 
colleges,  including  work  within  as  well  as  outside  the  institutions,  does 
not  exceed  1  pound  (about  $5)   a  year  for  each  farm,  the  results  seem 
satisfactory. 

Short  courses  at  the  college,  demonstrations  on  college  farms, 
local  demonstrations,  and  evening  classes  have  been  used  by  the  colleges 

to  reach  the  farmers.  The  inquiry  showed  that 

Courses  at  the       special  courses  for  farmers  are  very  poorly  at- 

colloge  tended  a  I  present,  not  more  than  wo  persons  from 

a  county  being  the  average.  Formerly  short 

courses  were  held  for  young  men  who  could  be 

spared  from  farm  work  and  lasted  from  four  to  six  weeks  during  the  winter. 

Two  such  courses  were  usually  held  each  winter  and  inquiries  shov.ed  that 
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many  of  the  young  men  who  had  attended  tnese  courses  had  become  progres- 
sive farmers.  The  revival  of  such  courses  is  advocated  as  there  is  more 
material  available  for  study  than  formerly,  and  education  could  be  greatly 
extended  among  farmers  by  this  means.  Agricultural  organizers  should 
teach  these  courses  as  they  are  well  acquainted  with  local  conditions, 
know  what  young  men  need  to  be  taught  and  how  the  instruction  should  be 
presented.  Courses  of  only  one  week  in  length  would  be  advantageous  in 
extending  the  influence  of  the  colleges. 

The  annual  demonstrations  at  the  college  farms  are  excellent  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  farmers  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  area  served  by 

each  center  is  too  large.  There  should  also  be 
Demonstrations        demonstration  areas  at  a  distance  from  the  college. 

Local  demonstration  plots  are  maintained  in  some 
localities,  but  farmers  do  not  visit  them  as  a  rule.  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  for  the  success  of  a.  demonstration  something  striking  must 
be  shown.  There  must  be  room  for  visitors  to  see  it;  the  demonstration 
should  be  maintained  for  a  number  of  years;  and  a  teacher  or  specialist 
from  the  college  should  meet  the  farmers  at  the  plot  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  demonstration. 

The  evening  classes  conducted  by  the  organizers  have  an  average 
attendance  of  20  farmers  at  each  class,  and  some  elderly  men  are  included. 

It  seemed  difficult  to  get  the  attention  of 
Evening  classes       young  men  as  the  older  farmers  wanted  to  take 

up  the  time  discussing  their  personal  experiences. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  farming  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  agricul- 
tural education.   The  task  of  the  extension  staffs 
Mass  of  farmers  not    is  a  large  one,  as  of  the  75,000  farms  in  Scot- 
yet  reached  by  agri-   land,  50,000  are  not  more  than  50  acres  in  area, 
cultural  education    while  16,000  of  the  remainder  do  not  exceed  150 

acres  in  extent  and  are  operated  in  every  case  by 
working  farmers  who  need  all  the  assistance  and  instruction  the  colleges 
can  give.  In  addition,  there  are  a  large  number  of  farm  workers  in 
places  of  responsibility  who  need  instruction  in  their  special  branches. 
While  in  every  county  the  organizer  can  point  to  individuals  who  follow 
his  teachings  more  or  less  closely,  in  talking  to  farmers  in  the  markets, 
on  their  farms,  along  the  road,  or  elsewhere,  it  was  apparent  to  the 
author  of  the  report  that  the  greater  number  knew  nothing  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  research  and  are  not  informed  of  the  experiments  in  pro- 
gress. They  do  not  attend  lectures  and  do  not  read  college  bulletins  or 
agricultural  journals,  though  many  of  them  obtain  information  from  the 
press  and  agricultural  shows  and  are  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  more 
progressive  neighbors.  The  work  of  such  organizations  as  farmers'  unions 
cooperative  societies,  and  milk-recording  associations  has  had  similar 
results.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  a.  satisfactory  increase  in  mem- 
bership, but  after  that  it  is  difficult  to  enroll  new  members  and  keep 
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up  their  interest  and  support.  There  is  another  class  of  farmers,  more 
intelligent  and  progressive,  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
colleges  and  the  results  of  research,  have  attended  local  lectures  and 
put  into  practice  the  teachings  received,  but  are  now  in  need  of  more 
specialised  instruction  and  can  not  be  expected  to  listen  to  lectures  on 
worn-out  subjects. 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  progress  has  been  slow  in 
reaching  the  mass  of  farmers  through  agricultural  education  is  that  too 

much  time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  persuade 
Too  much  time  spent     per-- sons  with  fixed  habits  and  ideas  to  adopt  mod 
in  working  with       practices  in  connection  with  balanced  rations  for 
mature  farmers       dairy  cows,  fertilizers,  feeding,  and  the  like. 

Farmers  of  mature  age  have  been  expected  to  grasp 
scientific  facts  presented  in  lectures  which  even  alert  young  students 
can  not  understand  and  apply  without  the  aid  of  a  textbook.  The  organi- 
zers on  their  visits  to  farmers  talk  about  the  application  of  chemisty 
and  biology  to  the  various  branches  of  farming,  such  as  fertilizing, 
-ling,  crop  growing,  and  feeding,  rather  than  the  general  management 
of  livestock,  veterinary  hygiene,  general  farm  management,  production 
costs  and  such  subjects.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  more  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  the  scientific  than  on  the  practical  side  of  the  organizers' 
training. 

3r  reason    -  -.ore  progress  has  not  been  made  in  extension 
k,  as  shown  by  the  inquiry,   is  the  lack  of  organizations  interested 

in  the  work  of  the  colleges.  As  there  is  no  corn- 
Lack  of  organizing     mittee  or  other  body  to  attend  to  the  arrangement 
committees  of  lectures,  the  county  organizer  finds  it  nec- 

essary to  go  around  among  the  farmers  and  invite 
them  to  lectures  or  send  out  notices  of  meetings. 
On  account  of  this  lack  of  organizing  committees  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
structors' time  has  to  be  spent  in  giving  personal  assistance  to  indivi- 
dual farmers,  and  great  importance  is  placed  on  the  attendance  of  the 
organizers  at  the  markets  and  on  visits  to  farms.  The  instructors  must 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  their  time  to  such  work,  but  in  a  good  many 

es  the  farmers  could  obtain  the  information  they  desire  from  the 
organizers'  lectures  or  from  bulletins.   Individual  instruction  is  valu- 

.e,  but  only  a  small  number  of  the  farmers  in  the  territory  of  e 
organizer  can  be  reached  in  this  way. 

A  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  reaching  actual  farmers  more  rapid- 
ly by  agricultural  education  led  to  the  conclusion  that  to  obtain  the  full 

benefit  of  agricultural  education  and  research, 
farmers  must  be  taught  to  work  together;  that  is, 
Farmers  must  organize  they  must  be  organized  and  seek  instruction  col- 
lectively from  the  colleges  and  research  institu- 
tions. The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  weak,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
working  together,  as  shown  in  the  farmers'  union  movement,  milk-recording 
societies  and  other  organizations.  Many  farmers  still  think  that  coopera- 
tion means  doing  away  with  middlemen,  and  some  influential  persons  do 
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not  favor  farmers'  organizations.  To  foster  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
-T0r  3in  with  young  farmers.  The  winter  agricultural  classes 

conducted  by  the  county  organizers  are  a  good 
Winter  classes  as  field  for  this  purpose.  Young  men  between  20  and 
a  means  of  reaching  30  afford  the  best  working  material,  as  at  these 
ing  farmers  ages  they  have  usually  chosen  their  careers, 

their  sense  of  responsibility  has  matured,  they 
are  still  open  to  conviction,  are  ambitious,  and 
have  had  practical  experience  in  farm  work.  Instead  of  the  work  ceasing 
at  the  close  of  a  course  and  thus  much  time  and  trouble  being  wasted,  a 
circle,  club,  or  society  should  be  formed  to  meet  periodically  and  study 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  members.  The  local  organizer  or  one  from 
another  county,  or  even  one  of  the  members  should  conduct  the  meetings. 
The  club  or  society  should  also  meet  for  cultural  or  social  purposes  and 
should  arrange  excursions  to  research  institutes,  demonstration  centers, 
experimental  farms,  and  agricultural  shows.  After  several  circles  or 
societies  have  been  organized  in  a  county,  the  next  step  would  be  to 
form  a  federation.  The  young  men  would  be  trained  in  this  way  to  become 
members  of  agricultural  associations  or  local  councils,  the  need  for  which 

is  very  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  less 
Federations  of  than  one-fifth  of  the  education  authorities  in 
young  farmers       some  counties  are  farmers.  Local  assistants 

would  also  be  provided  to  aid  the  organizer  with 
details  which  he  new  has  to  attend  to  himself, 
as  making  arrangements  for  demonstration  centers  or  for  courses,  collect- 
ing local  information  for  colleges,  and  the  like.  Agricultural  discus- 
sion societies  which  are  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and 
are  doing  good  work  in  spreading  agricultural  information  may  be  started 
by  forming  organizations  of  young  farmers  as  the  result  of  winter  classes. 

Briefly  summed  up,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  based  on 
the  inquiry  are: 

(1)  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  farm  practice  among  en- 

lightened farmers  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Conclusions  extension  staffs  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 

and  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  crop  pro- 

recommendations       duction,  fertilizing,  dairying,  and  poultry  keep- 
ing, to  which  most  attention  has  been  given. 

(2)  Agricultural  education  has  not  reached  the  mass  of  farmers, 
principally  because  too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  give  scien- 
tific instruction  to  men  of  mature  years  whose  habits  are  already  fixed 
and  who  are  not  progressive.  To  realize  results  instruction  of  this  kind 
should  begin  with  young  people.  On  the  other  hand,  educated  farmers  who 
read  and  think  will  not  attend  courses  on  well-worn  subjects  but  are  in- 
terested in  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  specialists  giving  the  results 
of  research  work. 
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(3)  The  lack  of  organizations  interested  in  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges is  another  reason  why  more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  reaching 
the  farmers  through  extension  work.  As  there  are  no  organizing  committees, 
a  good  deal  of  the  organizers'  time  is  spent  in  going  around  to  invite 
farmers  to  lectures  and  giving  them  personal  assistance  on  their  farms. 

(4)  Local  winter  courses  held  by  county  organizers  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  mass  of  farmers.  For  best  results, 
the  students  should  be  farmers  and  farm  workers  from  20  to  30  years  of 
age. 

(5)  Before  the  end  of  a  winter  course,  the  students  should  be  en- 
ged  to  form  a  circle,  or  society  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
_ner.   The  latter  should  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  society  and 

outline  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  but  the  members  should  arrange  the 
meetings  which  should  take  the  form  of  a  discussion  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber on  an  article  from  an  agricultural  journal  or  some  subject  of  common 
interest,  or  a  lecture  by  the  local  organizer  or  one  from  another  county. 

(S)  TJhen  several  clubs  or  societies  of  this  kind  have  been  formed 
in  the  county,  the  next  step  would  be  to  form  a  federation.  To  make 
agricultural  education  and  research  really  effective  farmers  must  be 

ight  to  work  together.  In  this  way  the  young  men  would  be  trained  to 
become  members  of  agricultural  associations  or  of  local  councils  dealing 
with  natters  of  interest  to  farmers.  The  organizers  would  also  have  local 
assistants  to  aid  them  with  details  which  they  now  have  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  connection  with  demonstration  centers,  courses,  and  the  like. 

(7)  The  work  of  the  three  agricultural  colleges  must  be  coordina- 
ted. They  are  all  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  their  respective  areas, 
but  each  college  knows  very  little  about  what  the  others  are  doing.  A 
director  of  extension  work  should  be  appointed  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  areas. 

India 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission.  -  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  the  first  body  appointed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  that  country,  spent  most  of  the  time 
from  October  11,  1926  , to  the  latter  part  of  1S27  in  this  investigation, 
visiting  all  the  large  provinces  and  covering  18,917  miles.  A  detailed 
report  on  the  existing  conditions  with  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ariculture  a:  the  promotioi  >f  "Ifare  and  prosperity  of 
the  rural  paapls  vras  submitted  to  Parliament  in  June,  192S.  The  follow 
ing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission based  on  evidence  from  official  and  unofficial  persons  and  their 
own  observations  during  the  period  of  the  investigation,  in  regard  to  the 
most  successful  and  effective  methods  of  imparting  scientific  instruction 
to  the  farming  people  and  inducing  them  to  adopt  improved  practices: 
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(1)  In  vie?/  of  the  widespread  illiteracy  and  prejudice,  ocular 
Ocular  demon-         demonstration  is  by  far  the  best  and  quickest 

stration  means  of  inducing  rural  people  to  adopt  ne?;  and 

improved  practices. 

(2)  Of  the  two  forms  of  demonstrating  improved  practices  in  crop 
production  -  the  demonstration  farm  and  the  demonstration  plot  -  almost 

all  were  agreed  that  the  latter  was  preferable, 
Demonstration  plots    One  objection  to  the  demonstration  farm,  which  is 
vs.  on  government  land  and  managed  entirely  by  the 

demonstration  farm       ricultural  department,  is  that  the  farmers  gen- 
erally have  the  idea  the  methods  used  can  not  be 
applied  to  their  own  farms.   They  think  the  re- 
sults are  largely  due  to  the  money  spent  on  the  buildings,  cattle,  and 
implements  which  are  far  better  than  they  can  afford.  Another  objection 
and  an  important  one  is  that  the  influence  of  the  farm  does  not  extend 
side  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.   The  demon- 
stration plot,  en  the  other  hand,  has  neither  of  these  objections.   There 
are  two  methods  of  conducting  the  demonstration  plot  which  is  always 
cultivated  under  the  direction  or  control  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Under  one  system,  which  is  used  in  the  Central  and  United  Provin- 
.  the  plot  is  hired  from  the  farmer  by  the  government,  the  labor  be- 
ing done  in  the  Central  Provinces  by  the  departmental  staff,  and  in  the 
United  Provinces  by  intelligent  village  youths,  who  give  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  demonstrator.   In  the  United 
Provinces  the  area  of  the  demonstration  plot  varies  from  one-half  to  1 
acre.   It  is  hired  for  a  year  and  everything  needed  in  the  work  -  bul- 
locks, improved  plows,  and  other  implements  -  is  provided  the  demonstra- 
tor to  avoid  interference  with  the  farmer's  regular  routine.   In  the 
Central  Provinces  the  demonstration  plot  is  about  the  average  size  of 
plots  cultivated  by  the  farmers  and  the  work  covers  a  period  of  five 
years.  By  the  other  system  of  conducting  demonstration  plots  which  is 
lowed  in  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Punjab,  the  work  is  done  from 
inning  to  end  by  the  farmer  on  whose  land  the  plot  is  located,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  demonstrator.   Implements  that  are  being 
tested  are  loaned  free  of  charge  and  improved  seed  or  fertilizers  are 
supplied.   On  an  adjoining  plot  the  methods  in  common  use  are  practiced 
by  way  of  comparison.  Records  are  kept  of  all  expenditures  on  both  plots 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  determine  the  financial  gain  from  the  use 
the  new  methods.  Both  of  these  forms  of  demonstration  plots  have 
ir  advantages.  Under  the  method  used  in  the  Central  and  United 
Provinces  more  accurate  data  are  obtained,  as  the  plots  are  farmed  by  or 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  departmental  staff,  while  the 
method  used  in  the  other  provinces  enable:  the  farmer  to  better  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  improvement,  as  ]  the  work  himself.  It 
was  considered  advisable  that  each  province  should  adopt  both  methods  of 
managing  demonstration  plots  and  compare  results.  The  agricultural  dep-~ 
ments  in  Bombay,  Burma,  and  Madras  have  decided  to  adopt  the  demonstra- 
tion plot  exclusively  as  preferable  to  the  demonstration  farm  in  inducing 
farmers  to  introduce  improved  practices  on  their  farms. 
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(3)  Short  courses  on  special  subjects  held  on  government  farms 
-   valuable  as  a  means  of  inducing  farmers  to  adopt  improved  agricultural 

practices.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
Short  courses        farmer  is  not  misled  by  the  experimental  charac- 
ter of  the  work  on  these  farms.  The  use  and  re- 
pair of  improved  implements  are  perhaps  two  of 
the  most  important  subjects  for  a  short  course. 

(4)  Itinerant  demonstrations  should  supplement  the  work  with  im- 
proved implements  on  the  demonstration  plot  or  farm.   The  demonstrator 

should  take  his  improved  plow  or  implement  from 

I-'inerant         place  to  place  in  the  district  where  the  farm 

demonstrations       or  plot  is  situated  to  demonstrate  its  advantages 

to  the  farmers.  An  instructor  should  accompany 
him  to  teach  the  village  smiths  how  to  fit  new  parts  and  make  adjustments 
and  repairs. 

(5)  The  agricultural  show  is  another  means  of  reaching  the  farmer. 
It  is  being  increasingly  used  by  the  agricultural  departments  and  is  prov- 
ing valuable  as  a  means  of  following  up  the  demon- 
stration work  of  the  department.   It  may  be 

Agricultural  shows    organized  for  a  whole  province  or  for  a  part  of 

a  province  or  even  fcr  a  single  district  or  a 
tehsil  (local  revenue  division  of  a  district). 
The  agricultural  department  or  outside  organiza- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  department  may  put  on  the  agricultural 
show.  The  exhibition  of  livestock  has  proved  to  be  more  effective  than 
that  of  produce  though  the  latter  must  be  included.  An  exhibit  of 
machinery  and  implements  suited  to  the  locality,  accompanied  by  demon- 
strations of  their  operation,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  show.  To 
be  r       Active  in  influencing  farmers  shows  should  be  held  from  year 
to  year,  not  necessarily  in  the  same  place,  but  in  the  same  district. 
Prizes  in  the  shape  of  medals  are  greatly  valued  by  exhibitors  and  should 
be  awarded  for  exhibits  of  superior  excellence.   For  ordinary  exhibits, 
prizes  in  kind,  such  as  an  improved  plow  or  other  agricultural  implement 
as  an  award  in  cattle  exhibits,  are  better  than  money. 

(6)  The  agricultural  departments  publish  leaflets,  bulletins, 
journals,  and  calendars  in  the  native  language  and  in  most  of  the  provin- 
ces they  supply  material  regularly  to  the  native 

Publications         and  English  press.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 

value  of  publications  in  inducing  farmers  to 
adopt  improved  practices.  In  provinces  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  illiteracy  they  are,  of  course,  of  little  value. 
To  be  of  any  value  leaflets  in  the  native  tongues  should  be  written  in 
simple  language  and  should  be  published  in  connection  with  some  special 
demonstration  in  which  the  farmers  are  interested.  Publications  have 
proved  more  successful  as  a  form  of  propaganda  in  Madras  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  province,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  higher  standard  of  literacy. 
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^7)  Motion  pictures  and  lectures  with  or  without  lantern  slides 
;3re  of  little  value  unless  used  in  connection  with  actual  demonstration 

results.  For  the  production  of  a  successful 
Motion  pictures,  agricultural  film,  intimate  knowledge  of  village 
lantern  slides       life  and  the  mentality  of  the  average  villager 

are  necessary.   The  Railway  Department  of  India 
has  recently  introduced  "traveling  cinemas"  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  imperial  and  provincial 
departments  and  the  experiment  bids  fair  to  prove  a  success. 

(8)  Demonstration  trains  which  were  operated  in  1927  in  Bengal 
and  Punjab  by  the  railway  department  in  cooperation  with  various  govern- 
ment departments  proved  a  successful  experiment. 

Demonstration  trains   Other  provinces  are  considering  the  adoption  of 

this  means  of  imparting  scientific  instruction  and 
establishing  close  contact  with  the  farming  peo- 
ple which  has  proved  advantageous  in  other  countries. 

(9)  The  appointment  of  an  officer  to  give  his  entire  time  to  organ- 
izing and  systematizing  demonstration  and  propaganda  work  is  regarded 

important.  He  would  form  a  connecting  link  be- 

Provincial  extension   tween  the  district  or  extension  staff  and  the 

officers  research  workers  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 

latter  matters  requiring  their  attention.  His 
principal  duty  would  be  to  watch  the  various  schemes  used,  note  their 
results,  and  suggest  more  effective  methods. 

Cooperative  demonstration  train  in  B^n^al .  -  The  first  demonstra- 
tion train  ever  put  on  in  India  was  operated  in  Eastern  Bengal  early  in 

1927  by  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  in 
Object  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural,  veterinary  sci- 

ence, public  health,  industries,  and  coopera- 
tive departments  of  the  Province.  The  object  of 
this  undertaking  was  to  bring  instruction  in  im- 
proved methods  and  practices  to  the  farming  people,  and  to  convince  them 
that  by  adopting  modern  scientific  processes,  they  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  returns.  The  success  attending 
this  experiment  in  Bengal  warrants  the  belief  that  the  demonstration 
train  will  prove  one  of  the  most  effective  means  cf  establishing  direct 
contact  with  the  illiterate  masses  of  rural  India. 

The  train  consisted  of  seven  bogie  cars  (swivel-truck  railway 
cars)  used  as  demonstration  coaches  and  several  other  coaches,  either  bo- 
gie or  four-wheel  cars,  which  accommodated  the 
Coaches  officer  in  charge,  the  demonstration  staff,  the 

electric  power,  a  motor  truck  and  a  motor  car. 
The  original  fittings  v/ere  removed  from  the  dem- 
onstration cars  and  were  replaced  by  others  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  various  departments  cooperating  with  the  railway  company  in  running 
the  train.  The  railway  provided  the  publicity  display,  an  information 
bureau,  and  catering  compartment  for  the  use  of  the  demonstration  staff. 
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The  cooperating  departments  shared  the  expense  of  operating  the  train. 

The  car  fitted  up  by  the  agricultural  department  had  two  sections: 
Sericulture  and  general.   The  exhibits  in  this  car  consisted  of  imple- 
ments, samples  of  cereals,  pulses,  oil  seeds, 
fibers,  fodder  and  foodstuffs  for  cattle;  nar- 
Agricultural  car      cotics  and  drugs;   typical  soils   of  Bengal; 

manures  and  fertilizers;  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  of  crops;  insecticides  and  fungicides; 
sprayers  and  fumigators;  and  a  model  of  an  improved  furnace  for  making 
jaggery  (coarse  sugar  made  from  various  kinds  of  palms). 

In  the  veterinary  car  were  charts,  posters,  and  photographs  illus- 
trating milk  yield  and  the  average  amount  of  milk  available  for  each  per- 
son per  annum;  the  small  acreage  in  pastures  and 
the  need  of  growing  fodder  crops;  common  causes 
Veterinary  car      of  degeneration  of  cattle  in  Bengal  and  practical 

remedy;  common,  contagious,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases of  cattle  and  their  remedies;  proper  and 
improper  food  for  cattle;  points  of  good  cattle,  and  so  forth.  There 
vere  also  collections  of  different  kinds  of  cattle  fodder;  of  poisonous 
and  medical  plants,  pathological  biological,  and  bacteriological  speci- 
mens and  instruments  used  in  veterinary  work. 

In  the  public-health  car  were  models  showing  the  spread  and  preven- 
tion of  malaria;  work  of  antimalarial  societies;  cholera.,  enteric,  and 

other  water-borne  diseases  and  methods  for  their 

prevention;   small-pox  and  its   prevention  by 

Public-health        vaccination;  child  welfare  work;  food  and  vitamin 

car  values  of  various  food-stuffs;  good  and  bad  diets. 

The  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of  malaria, 
cholera,  small  pox,  tuberculosis,  and  kala-azar 
(malignant  fever  caused  by  a  parasite)  as  well  as  various  aspects  of 
child  welfare  were  depicted  by  colored  posters.  The  diets  of  different 
nationalities  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system  were  shown  in  pic- 
tures, and  a  series  of  "hygienic  habits"  pictures  were  included  in  the 
display. 

',:°aving  and  tanning  sections  each  occupied  one-half  of  the  indus- 
tries car.   The  weaving  exhibits  were  from  a  government  weaving  institute 

and  consisted  of  improved  looms  and  other  equipment, 
Industries  car     charts,  and  textile  products.  Practical  demon- 
strations were  given  in  improved  methods  of 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  textiles, 
in  canework,  and  the  making  of  useful  household  articles,  including  mat- 
tresses, and  in  thatching  with  the  use  of  the  common  water  hyacinth.   Ex- 
hibits in  the  tanning  section  were  from  the  Bengal  Tanning  Institute  in 
Calcutta  and  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  leather  and  manufactured 
leather  goods;  tanning  materials;  defective  hides;  skin  diseases;  bad 
curing;  branding  marks;  with  charts  giving  instruction  for  getting  rid 
of  these  defects. 
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The  car  of  the  cooperative  department  was  fitted  up  as  an  infon 
tion  bureau  for  all  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal 

with  photographs,  charts,  graphs,  and  other 
Cooperative  depart-    exhibits  showing  the  activities,  progress,  and 
ment  car  achievements  of  the  department.   Department  of- 

ficials explained  the  benefits  from  the  applica- 
tion of  cooperative  principles  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  health; 
improvement  of  cattle;  organisation  of  credit;  agriculture;  production 
and  sale:  purchase  and  sale;  sale  and  supply;  and  social  work. 

Posters,  literature,  time  tables,  and  photographs  were  carried 
in  the  publicity  car  where  two  clerks  supplied  information.   7/hen  ques- 
tions could  not  be  answered  on  the  spot,  memoran- 
Publicity,  dums  were  made  for  written  replies  to  be  giv 

literature         later.   Each  demonstration  car  carried  leaflet-. 

books,  and  photographs  relating  to  the  branches 
of  work  represented. 

The  train  stopped  at  30  stations  and  covered  1,262  miles  during 
the  month's  tour  of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  arrival  of  the  train  was  duly 

advertised  before  each  stop.  Lecturers  explain 
Results  the  exhibits  and  motion  pictures  and  lantern 

slides  provided  an  additional  means  of  instruc- 
tion. A  total  of  about  90,000  persons  visited 
the  train  and  about  120,000  attended  the  open-air  lecture  and  motion- 
picture  meetings  held  in  the  evening.  The  agricultural  department  record- 
ed more  than  500  replies  for  future  attention  and  had  numerous  requests 
for  improved  seeds  and  fertilizers.  The  industries  exhibits  were  very 
interesting  to  the  visitors,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  college  students. 
As  a  result  of  the  veterinary  exhibits,  a  good  deal  of  money  and  land  was 
contributed  for  the  establishment  of  veterinary  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries. The  tour  showed  that  a  definite  need  was  filled  by  the  demon- 
stration train  by  which  the  cooperating  departments  were  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  people.  Encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  tour, 
te  railway  board  decided  to  operate  a  cooperative  demonstration  train  on 
each  of  the  four  State  railways  -  The  Eastern  Bengal,  East  India,  North- 
western, and  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  serving  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bihar  and  Orissa  and  United  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sind,  and  Bombay  and 
Central  Provinces  -  the  trains  to  be  equipped  and  the  tours  conducted  on 
lines  practically  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  tour  in  1927. 
In  accordance  with  this  decision  the  government  of  Punjab  operated  a 
demonstration  in  December,  1927,  in  cooperation  with  the  Northwestern 
Railway. 
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